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Calendar of Events 

March 18—Regular Meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

March 22—7 :30 P.M.—Society Meet- 
ing. Subject: To be announced. 
Location: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, 
New York City. 

April 8—Regular Meeting of 
3oard of Directors. 

April 12—7 :30 P.M.—-Society Meet- 
ing. Subject: To be announced. 
Location: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, 
New York City. 


the 


Notice 


In the 1942 Year Book the year 
following the member or the associ- 
ate member’s name refers in the case 
of members to the year in which they 
were elected to full membership in 
the Society, or the year in which 
they were advanced from junior or 
associate membership to full mem- 
bership. The year appearing after 
an associate member’s name repre- 
sents the year in which he was elected 
as an associate member of the Society. 





Member Suspended 

The Board of Directors recently 
suspended the membership of a mem- 
ber of the Society for a period of six 
months. 

The member was charged with 
having filed in the office of the County 
Clerk a certificate of partnership de- 
claring that he, with others, was a 
member of a stated partnership; that 
such partnership certificate was false, 
in that the member was not then and 
never had been a partner in any such 
firm; and that the member prepared, 
signed and caused to be filed such 
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false certificate knowingly and delib- 
erately. 

Full consideration was given to 
the complaint at a formal hearing 
of the Board of Directors, and the 
members comprising a majority of 
the Board after considering the evi- 
dence and basing their decision on 
Article I Paragraph 12 of the Society 
By-Laws, voted unanimously as 
follows: 

(1) To suspend the member from 
membership in the Society for 
a period of six months from 
the date of the hearing. 

That a resumé of the charge 
made against the member be 
prepared together with the de- 
cision of the Board, and be 
published in the next issue of 
the Society’s bulletin, The New 
York Certified Public Account- 
ant, but that the member’s 
name should be omitted from 
such resumé. 

That the name of the member 
be omitted from the 1942 Year 
Book of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


(2) 


(3) 


Membership in the Society 
For a number of years the Society’s 
membership has grown steadily. The 
Membership Committee believes that 
this growth will continue. The So- 
ciety does not conduct any organized 
drives for membership, but does 
extend an invitation to those who 
have passed their C.P.A. examinations 
or who have received their C.P/A. 

certificate to become members. 
The Committee suggests that each 
member check through the roster of 
members of the Society contained in 
the 1942 Year Book which has just 
been issued, to see if the name of a 
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partner, associate, employee or friend 
is missing and, if so, to make every 
effort to secure his application for 
membership into the Society. 


Radio Broadcasts 

As has been the custom for the 
past few years, the Society has spon- 
sored a radio program over the met- 
ropolitan stations. This year, J. 
Arthur Marvin, President of the 
Society, spoke on the subject of ‘War- 
time Income Taxes” on Saturday 
evening, March 6, 1943, over Station 
WMCA from 9:30 to 9:45 P.M. 

The broadcast, as usual, was de- 
signed to appeal to the individual 
wage earner rather than to corporate 
officials or those who would be in 
the higher brackets of the personal 
income tax. 


Auditing and Accounting Bulletins 
of the Institute 


The Board of Directors of the Society 
has approved a distribution of Account- 
ing Research Bulletins Nos. 1-19 and 
Statements on Auditing Procedure Nos. 
1-18 to the members of the Society, and 
the future distribution of those which 
may be published. It is felt that these 
Bulletins are of such importance that 
every practicing accountant should be 
informed concerning the subject mat- 
ter covered. 

These Bulletins are being reprinted 
by a photo-offset process so that they 
are identical to the Bulletins pub- 
lished originally by the American 
Institute with the exception of the 
type of the paper used. 
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Extension of Due Date for Filing 
Section 722 Relief Applications 
The Revenue Act of 1942 provided 

that applications for excess profits 
tax relief under Sec. 722, with respect 
to years commencing prior to 1942 
had to be filed by April 21, 1943. 
Since the relief provisions in their 
present form were enacted on October 
21, 1942, the practical fact has been 
that prior to January 1, 1943, the 
accounting profession had barely time 
to analyze and absorb the meaning 
of these new provisions, and that 
from January 1, to March 15, 1943, 
attention could not be given to this 
important matter because of the ne- 
cessity of devoting all available time 
and energy to the completion of cur- 
rent audits and filing of current tax 
returns, thus leaving only five weeks 
from March 15, to April 21, within 
which to complete relief applications 
for pre-1942 years. This time was 
obviously all too short for analysis 
of all cases presented, to determine 
whether relief claims were well founded, 
and for the preparation of the appli- 
cations where the facts seemed to 
justify them. 

Extension of the April 21st dead- 
line has been one of the most important 
matters receiving the attention for 
some time of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation of the New York State 
Society and of similar committees 
of other accounting organizations. On 
March 4th Mr. Maurice Austin, Chair- 
man of the State Society’s Committee 
on Federal Taxation, conferred with 
officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and of the Congressional Com- 
mittees, for the purpose of presenting 
the need for extension from the view- 
point of the accounting profession, 
upon whom, primarily, will fall the 
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burden of preparing and presenting 
these claims for relief. 

Since then the Treasury Depart- 
ment has recommended, and the Ways 
and Means Committee has approved, 
a joint resolution extending the April 
21st deadline for pre-1942 claims to 
September 15th and, under these 
conditions, the joint resolution would 
appear virtually certain of passage 
in the very near future. This action 
merits the unstinting applause of the 
accounting profession and the tax 
paying community at large. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to state that, 
unless and until such resolution is 
actually passed, the due date is still 
April 21, 1943, and that reliance should 
not be placed upon such extension 
until it is an accomplished fact. 


Tax Court of the United States 


The new Tax Court rules of practice, 
which require all new applicants for 
admission to practice to take written 
qualifying examinations if they are 
not attorneys (the right of those now 
already admitted to practice is not 
affected), were not adopted without 
vigorous opposition of the New York 
State Society in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Accountants. 
Upon passage of the Revenue Act 
of 1942, which, in effect, provided 
that no qualified person might be 
denied admission to practice before 
the Tax Court because of his failure 
to be an attorney or certified public 
accountant, it was evident that a 
change in the Tax Court’s practice 
rules would be forthcoming. The 
Society’s president and chairman of 
its Federal Tax Committee kept in 
touch with the situation. When the 
Tax Court proposed to put into effect 
the rule finally adopted, urgent rep- 
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resentations in opposition were made 
through the American Institute of 
Accountants after consideration thereof 
by its Federal Tax Committee and 
Executive Committee, at the meeting 
of the latter of which the State 
Society’s president and Federal Tax 
Committee chairman both attended. 

Despite all representations, the Tax 
Court adopted the rule, largely on 
the ground that, while they were 
satisfied with the pre-existing condi- 
tion, which restricted practice to 
attorneys and certified public account- 
ants on an equal basis, and while 
they had opposed the legislation ex- 
tending the right to practice to others, 
it was necessary, in view of such 
legislation, to provide for qualifying 
examinations, and that there was no 
precedent for requiring attorneys to 
take qualifying examinations. 

The State Society’s representatives 
are continuing to keep in touch with 
the situation. 


Practice Before Tax Court 
Rute 2—ApMISSION TO PRACTICE 


Applicants who establish to the satistac- 
tion of the Court that they are citizens ot 
the United States, of good moral character 
and repute, and possessed of the requisite 
qualifications to represent others in the 
preparation and trial of cases, may be ad- 
mitted to practice before the Court. 

All applicants, before being admitted to 
practice, must take a written examination 
or examinations given by the Court; pro- 
vided, however, that a current certificate 
from the clerk of the appropriate court, 
showing that the applicant is an attorney- 
at-law who has been admitted to practice 
before and is a member in good standing 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or of the highest court of 
any state or territory or of the District of 
Columbia, may be accepted in lieu of ex- 
amination. The Court, before admitting 
an applicant to practice, may require him 
to take an oral examination in addition to 
the written examination. Any person who 
has thrice failed a written examination 
given by the Court shall not thereafter be 
eligible for admission to practice before 
the Court. 
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An application to be filed must be on 
the form provided by the Court. Applica- 
tion blanks and other necessary informa- 
tion will be furnished by the secretary of 
the Court upon request. 


An applicant must be sponsored by at 
least three persons theretofore enrolled to 
practice before this Court, each of whom 
must send his letter of recommendation 
directly to the Court where it will be 
treated as a confidential communication. 
The sponsor shall state in his letter fully 
and frankly the extent of his acquaintance 
with the applicant, his opinion of the moral 
character and repute of the applicant, and 
his opinion of the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant to practice before this Court. The 
Court may in its discretion accept an ap- 
plicant with less than three such sponsors. 


The Court will hold an examination for 
applicants at its offices in Washington, 
D. C., on the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember of each year and at such other 
times and places as it may designate. The 
Court will notify each applicant, whose 
application is in order, of the time and 
place at which he is to present himself 
for examination, and the applicant must 
present that notice to the examiner as his 
authority for taking an examination. An 
applicant seeking. to qualify by examina- 
tion must accompany his application with 
a fee of $10. 


Corporations and firms will not be ad- 
mitted or recognized. 


Practitioners before this Court shall 
carry on their practice in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the cannons of pro- 
fessicnal ethics as adopted by the American 
Bar Association. 


The Court may deny admission to, 
suspend, or disbar any person who in its 
judgment does not possess the requisite 
qualifications to represent others, or who 
is lacking in character, integrity, or proper 
professional conduct. No person shall be 
suspended for more than 60 days or dis- 
barred until he has been afforded an op- 
portunity to be heard. A division may 
immediatley suspend any person for not 
more than 60 days for contempt or mis- 
conduct during the course of any proceeding. 


The Court may require any practitioner 
before it to furnish a statement under oath 
of the terms and circumstances of his 
employment in any proceeding. 


All persons on the roll of practitioners 
on January 1, 1943, are enrolled to practice 
without. further showing or examination. 

Note.—The application forms for use by 
those who are other than attorneys of law 
are not yet ready for distribution. However, 
they will be furnished later, upon request. 
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Professional Comment 


The Clinic in Speaking 

The Clinic in Speaking conducted 
by John Mantle Clapp at the Society 
rooms will be resumed in April. So- 
ciety members who have taken part 
in these Clinics have found them no 
less useful in everyday conferences 
with clients than as an aid in working 
up papers, for Society meetings or 
before outside groups. The purpose is 
not to promote mere oratorical fluency 
but to develop practical controls for 
presenting technical material in a form 
that even laymen can grasp easily. 

Hardly any man has instinctive 
command of word of mouth communi- 
cation. Some oddities in his way of 
organizing material, his voice, appear- 
ance, general manner tend to hinder full 
transmission of his ideas. With ac- 
countants the difficulty is likely to be 
excess of caution. “When | meet my 
accountant personally,” said a busi- 
ness man lately, “he’s as human as 
anyone, but when he starts to explain 
a point for me it sounds as if he 
were reciting a written memoran- 
dum.” While accountants are notably 
free from faults of incorrect language. 
their desire for accuracy, conciseness, 
elimination of emotionalism often re- 
sults not only in heavy sentences 
and a hesitant manner but in failure 
to supply an adequate background 
for facts and deductions. 

Frank reports from other people 
regarding the impression his remarks 
make upon them enable a man to dis- 
cover his peculiarities and develop 
suitable controls. In these Clinics 
the members of the group, as a rule 
practitioners of experience, present 
actual material such as they have 
occasion to discuss with clients or 
other laymen, and exchange frank 
comments upon both manner and 
matter. Then, in private meetings 
with the instructor, each man obtains 
specific personal suggestions based 
on the “jury’s” reactions. Some ses- 
sions are devoted to extempore talks, 
as an exercise in readiness, others to 
the delivery or reading of prepared 
papers. 
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There will be six sessions, on Mon- 
day evenings beginning April 5th. A 
fee of $15. will be charged. Members 
who are interested should write to the 
Society’s office for further information. 


Wartime Finance Conference 

Financial executives from all types 
of industrial companies will meet in 
New York on March 24 and 25 to 
attend a Wartime Finance Confer- 
ence of the American Management 
Association. The sessions which are 
being sponsored by the Finance Di- 
vision of the Association, will take 
place at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Among the important topics of 
discussion will be: 

Cost and Profit Determination 
in Wartime; Salary Stabilization 
and Executive Incentive Plans; 
Company Problems in Contract 
Renegotiations ; The Future of In- 
centive Plans; The Future of Pen- 
sion Plans; Expense Control in 
Wartime; and Financial Planning 
for the Postwar Period. 

The program has been planned on 
the basis of extensive research by 
the AMA staff, and the Planning 
Committee. The sessions are ex- 
pected to give a broad picture of 
how companies are handling typical 
wartime financial problems and will 
have an attendance of executives 
from industries throughout the nation. 

Among the speakers will be: 

Arthur D. Whiteside, President 
of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., M. B. 
Folsom, Treasurer of Eastman 
Kodak Co., Eric A. Camman, 
Partner, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Oscar N. Lindahl, Vice- 
President, Finance, Carnegie-TIIlinois 
Steel Corp., Keith Powlison, Treas- 
urer, Armstrong Cork Co., Paul 
F. Cadman, Economist, American 
Bankers Assn., Bernard Lester, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Roscoe Seybold, Vice-President and 
Comptroller, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., H. Charles Kwasha, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Asso- 
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ciate Member, Actuarial Society of 
America, and Associate Member, 
American Institute of Actuaries; 
F. F. Hoyt, Vice-President and 
Comptroller, Carrier Corp., Joseph 
P. Healey, Assistant Treasurer, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., kK. H. Rockey, 
Chairman, Price Adjustment Board, 
Navy Department; and Dr. Jules I. 
3ogen, [ditor, The Journal of 
Commerce. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


Officials of the War Labor Board 
will participate in a four-day Insti- 
tute on Wage and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion which will be conducted from 
March 22 to March 25 by the New 
York University War Training Center 
at Washington Square for employers, 
employees, trade union representatives, 
accountants, lawyers, and teachers. 

Purpose of the Institute, according 
to Professor Paul A. McGhee, direc- 
tor of the Center, will be to provide 
a clearer understanding of the issues 
involved in wage and salary stabili- 
zation “so that misinterpretation by 
an employer or agent of the Execu- 
tive Orders and the Regulations 
issued thereunder may not lead to 
illegal actions and consequently to 
the imposition of substantial penal- 
ties.” 

Professor McGhee pointed out that 
emphasis will be on specific problems 
facing employers and employees 
seeking approval of wage or salary 
revisions. 

Dr. Emanuel Stein, acting director 
of the University’s Graduate Divi- 
sion for Training in Public Service 
and a member of the staff of the 
Division of Review and Analysis of 
the Regional War Labor Board, will be 
permanent chairman of the Institute. 

The Institute will open on Monday, 
March 22, with a lecture by Theodore 
W. Kheel, chairman of the Regional 
War Labor Board, on the background 
of the National War Labor Board. He 
will also discuss the W.L.B.’s dual 
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functions of settlement of dispute and 
wage stabilization. 

Jesse Friedin, assistant general coun- 
sel of the National War Labor Board. 
will discuss legal phases of wage sta- 
bilization, interpretation of general or- 
ders, areas in which board approval is 
not necessary for wage adjustments. 
and procedures in wage stabilization at 
the meeting on March 23. 

The March 24 session will be under 
the supervision of Edgar L. Warren. 
assistant director of the Division of 
Review and Research of the Nationa] 
War Labor Board, who will lecture 
on wage stabilization policy. He 
will also discuss general principles 
underlying wage and salary adjust- 
ments based on “maladjustments,” 
“oross inequalities and manifest in- 
justices,” “substandards of living,” 
and “effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

Dr Stein will present a detailed 
analysis of, specific problems and 
typical cases arising under wage and 
salary stabilization at the closing 
lecture on Thursday, March 25. He 
will also discuss the effect of wage 
and salary stabilization on commis- 
sions and bonuses and will give a 
summary of the lectures and dis- 
cussions. 

Lecture sessions will be held at 
the University’s Washington Square 
center from 4 to 6 p.m. each day. In 
addition, the Institute will include 
dinner sessions on March 23 and 
March 24 at the University’s Faculty 
Club, 22 Washington Square North. 
Dr. Stein will preside at the dinner 
forums. For further information 
call or write Paul A. McGhee, New 
York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York City. 


Selective Service Release 
On February 26, 1943, the Special! 
Advisory Committee on Occupational 
Deferment under Selective Service 
issued Bulletin No. 8 concerning the 
National Roster’ of Scientific an 
Specialized Personnel. This Bulletin 
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consisted of a reprint of a letter 
sent by the Committee on Account- 
ing Manpower of the American 
Institute of Accountants to the mem- 
bership of the Institute advising 
members who have not registered 
with the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel to do so. 
Anyone desiring to register should 
address Philip P. Marenberg, Execu- 
tive Officer, National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
War Manpower Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting a question- 
naire and the accounting check list. 


General Relief—Constructive Aver- 
age Base Period Net Income 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
I. T. 3599, 1943-3-11344 
Time for filing and information to be 
contained in Form 991 (revised January 
1943)—A pplication for relief under sec- 
tion 722 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Advice has been requested relative to 
section 722 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended by section 222 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, which extends gen- 
eral relief to corporations where their ex- 
cess-profits taxes are determined to be 
excessive and discriminatory. The relief 
is granted to corporations which establish 
what would be a fair and just amount 
representing normal earnings to be used 
as a constructive-average base-period net 
income for the purposes of an excess- 
profits tax based upon a comparison of 
normal earnings and earnings during the 
excess-profits tax taxable year. This re- 
lief has been made retroactive to taxable 
vears beginning in 1940 and 1941. 

In order to obtain relief with respect to 
the tax shown on the excess-profits-tax 
return for taxable years beginning in 1940 
or 1941, an application on Form 991 (re- 
vised January 1943) must be filed on or 
before April 21, 1943, with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, 
D. C. However, if the taxpayer has al- 
ready filed a claim for relief upon Form 
991 under section 722 prior to its amend- 
ment by the Revenue Act of 1942, the data 
and information submitted with such earlier 
torm need not be repeated in Form 991 
(revised January 1943), provided reference 
is made to such earlier form as constituting 
a part of the revised form. The corpora- 
tion’s application for relief must set forth 
in detail and under oath each ground 
under section 722 upon which the applica- 
tion for relief is based, and facts sufficient 
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to apprise the Commissioner of the exact 
basis thereof. The mere statement of the 
provision or provisions of law upon which 
a claim for relief is based shall not con- 
stitute an application for relief within the 
meaning of section 722. If a claim for re- 
lief is based upon section 722 (b) (5) 
(relating to factors other than those ex- 
pressly provided by section 722 (b) (1), 
(2), (3), and (4)), the application must 
state the factors which affect the corpora- 
tion’s business and*which may reasonably 
be considered as resulting in an inadequate 
standard of normal earnings during the 
base period. However, if it is not possible 
for the taxpayer on or before April 21, 
1943, to obtain and present all the detailed 
information required to establish its eligi- 
bility for relief and the amount of its 
constructive-average base-period net income, 
such detailed information may be _ sub- 
mitted later as a supplement to the appli- 
cation. 

If the benefits of section 722 are claimed 
with respect to the tax shown on the re- 
turn for a taxable year beginning in 1942 
or a subsequent year, an application must 
be filed in the same manner as is prescribed 
with respect to applications filed for years 
beginning in 1940 or 1941, except that the 
application for a taxable year beginning 
in 1942 or a subsequent year must be filed 
not later than six months after the date 
prescribed by law for the filing of the 
excess-profits-tax return. Such date in- 
cludes the period of any extension of 
time granted for the filing of such return. 
Corporations claiming the benefits of sec- 
tion 710 (a) (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as added by section 222 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, relating to defer- 
ment of payment of excess-profits tax 
shown on the return, must attach Form 
991 (revised January 1943) to their excess- 
profits-tax returns at the time of the filing 
of such returns. In such case, there must 
be set forth in the’ form the data and in- 
formation relied upon, in sufficient detail to 
establish eligibility for relief, the amount 
of constructive-average base-period net 
income claimed, the amount of tax reduc- 
tion claimed by the use of section 722, and 
the amount of tax deferment claimed on 
the return. 

A corporation may, within a reasonable 
time after the time prescribed for the filing 
of Form 991 (revised January 1943), sup- 
plement its application for relief by fur- 
nishing additional data and information to 
prove the grounds for relief stated in such 
application and to establish the amount of 
the constructive-average base-period net 
income. However, no new grounds for 
relief presented by a corporation after the 
date prescribed for the filing of its applica- 
tion for relief will be considered. 
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OUTLINE OF FEDERAL INCOME AND 
Excess Prorits TAXES oN CorpPo- 
RATIONS 

By Maurice Austin, M.B.A., LL.B., 
C.P.A 

Thesis Publishing Co., Distributors, 
New York, 1943 

144 pages, $2.00 


This book is designed for account- 
ants, lawyers, tax practitioners, and 
corporate executives alike. The ap- 
plicable statutory provisions, includ- 
ing the 1942 amendments, are explained 
with emphasis upon their effect and 
significance rather than upon details 
of the statutory formulas which pro- 
duce the result. The prime objective 
is to enable the reader to apply the 
provisions of statute and regulations 
with an intelligent understanding of 
their meaning and purpose. This is 
accomplished by clarified analytical 
presentation, freed of cumbersome 
statutory language and accompanied 
by explanations of underlying pur- 
pose. The material has been so ar- 
ranged as to minimize cross reference. 

The subject matter is divided into 
fourteen chapters, of which nine are 
devoted to the excess profits tax. In 
connection with the excess profits 


tax, attention has been given to the 
adjustments of invested capital on 
account of tax-free intercorporate 
liquidations, a separate chapter has 
been devoted to the use by a suc- 
cessor corporation of predecessors’ 
base period earnings experience and, 
because of their growing importance, 
the excess profits tax relief provisions 
and consolidated returns have been 
given extended treatment. 

The material includes the capita! 
stock tax and declared value excess 
profits taxes, the surtax on corpora- 
tions improperly accumulating sur- 
plus, personal holding ‘conipanies, 
foreign personal holding companies 
and personal service corporations. 
All technical features of general im- 
portance are given attention. Illus- 
trative material is included. 

The author is a member of the 
firm of Klein, Hinds & Finke, certified 
public accountants; member of the 
New York Bar; is Professor oi 
Law at the Brooklyn Law School of 
St. Lawrence University and Instruc- 
tor in Taxation at the College of the 
City of New York; and is Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Taxa- 
tion of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 
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Observations on the Reasons for Successes 
and the Causes of Failures in the New York 
State Certified Public Accountant 
Examinations 


By ArtTHuR H. RosenKAmpPrFrF, C.P.A. 


HE automobile had not yet made 

its appearance in numbers on the 
streets of New York when students 
and others interested in accounting 
were already wondering why so few 
candidates passed the C.P.A. ex- 
aminations in the State of New 
York. Conditions are the same to- 
day except that students now are 
wondering why so many candidates 
fail the examinations instead of why 
so few pass. This wonderment is 
due to the fact that students hear 
of more failures than successes on 
the examinations. In the past, those 
who failed the examinations kept 
it to themselves; today candidates 
no longer are hesitant about disclos- 
ing the fact that they have failed. 
For they no longer consider it a dis- 
grace to fail; they know they are in 
good company. 

If over a long period of years the 
percentage of failures in the C.P.A. 
examinations has been high (as is 
generally believed), then there must 
be some explanation for it. Various 
explanations have been offered from 
time to time by members of the 
Board of Examiners and others. 
However, at no time, to my knowl- 
edge, has any scientific study been 
made of the facts. Therefore, what- 
ever explanations were offered were 
based on opinions rather than on 
facts. 

The same opinions obtain today: 
The Board of Examiners attribute 
failures to lack of experience and of 
preparation for the examinations; 
and the candidates’ complaint is that 
they are required to do within time 
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limitations on the auditing and prac- 
tical examinations especially, what 
members of a firm of accountants 
have ample time to discuss between 
themselves before they draw any 
conclusions. And so it will continue 
until a real attempt is made to trace 
the causes of the large number of 
failures. 

Although numerous studies of the 
causes of the many failures on these 
examinations have been made in the 
past, I doubt that such studies have 
disclosed information from which 
correct inferences and conclusions 
could be drawn. In my opinion, it 
is not possible to secure such in- 
formation and for this reason I have 
never made a study of this subject, 
nor have I suggested it as a thesis 
topic for a graduate student. I have 
nevertheless been keenly interested 
in this problem and have had occa- 
sion to make observations from which 
I have drawn conclusions. 

In my capacity as Chairman of 
the Department of Accounting In- 
struction at New York University 
during the past twenty years, I have 
come in contact with thousands of 
student candidates for the C.P.A. 
examinations. As a participant in 
a Coach Course in preparation for 
these examinations during the same 
period of time, I have come in con- 
tact with thousands of practitioner 
candidates. With these contacts and 
experiences as a basis, I have formu- 
lated my conclusions. 

It is my opinion that student can- 
didates for the C.P.A. examinations 
with the minimum experience re- 
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quirement (which presently in New 
York State is one year of account- 
ing experience) have better pros- 
pects of passing these examinations 
than have practitioner candidates 
with numerous years of experience 
but with a minimum of school train- 
ing. This feeling I attribute to the 
fact that the student candidate, by 
self-training during four years in 
high school and four years in col- 
lege, has had much experience in 
preparing himself for examinations. 
Indeed, in order to remain in college 
and complete the requirements for 
a degree, he has been forced to make 
the task of passing examinations his 
business. 

During his four years in college, 
the student will take approximately 
one hundred quizzes and examina- 
tions. He will learn from this ex- 
perience how to budget his time 
in the examination room; he will 
learn which questions he can answer 
more readily than others, and he will 
make his choice accordingly. This 
experience should help the student 
to select the questions to answer on 
the C.P.A. examinations. Success 
or failure on the examinations, espe- 
cially the practical part, very often 
depends upon the selection the candi- 
date makes. The experience he has 
gained by taking more than one hun- 
dred quizzes and examinations dur- 
ing his four years in college makes 
him feel at ease in the examination 
room. This ease and experience he 
carries with him into the C.P.A. ex- 
amination room. He makes passing 
that examination his business. 

Therefore, it can readily be seen 
that candidates for the C.P.A. ex- 
aminations who were good students 
in school and who are careful to pre- 
pare themselves properly for the pro- 
fessional examinations, as they did 
for school examinations, should ex- 
perience little difficulty in passing. 
But candidates who did poorly in 
school because of lack of preparation 
for examinations are likely to do no 
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better on the professional examina- 
tions. 

“hus the reasons for the success of 
student candidates on the C.P.A. 
examinations may be attributed (1) 


to training, (2) to experience in 
taking examinations, and (3) to 


proper preparation for the examina- 
tion. 

The chief cause of failures is lack 
of preparation on the part of the 
student candidate. Some students 
trust to luck and take the examina- 
tion with a minimum amount of 
preparation on the theory that they 
have everything to gain, and only 
part of the admission fee to lose. 
Still others prepare conscientiously 
for the examinations, but do not 
have a natural aptitude for account- 
ing and find it difficult to pass. 

Now let us consider the practi- 
tioner candidates. They, above all, 
should experience little difficulty in 
passing the practical and the audit- 
ing part of the examination. Although 
most of them do eventually pass, 
they nevertheless do experience 
difficulty. Such at least has been 
my observation. It is quite under- 
standable why the practitioners of 
long experience who, unlike the stu- 
dent candidate, are not self-trained 
in taking examinations, experience 
difficulty on the professional exam- 
inations. Another reason the prac- 
titioner candidates fail is that they 
have a tendency to draw on their 
experience in solving problems. The 
student candidate doesn’t have this 
difficulty because he has little ex- 
perience to draw on. He is trained 
to use only the facts stated in the 
problem, to make no assumptions, 
and above all, to give what the prob- 
lem calls for. In short, the student 
candidate has been trained to solve 
problems, and this training to solve 
problems constitutes an advantage 
which the practitioner of long ex- 
perience often lacks. 

Thus far I have attempted to ap- 
prise you of my observations of past 
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candidates on the C.P.A. examina- 
tions who were personally known to 
me. There remains to be considered 
the character of the examinations 
and the methods or bases of grad- 
ing the papers. Confining myself 
to the practical part of the examina- 
tion only, I find myself confronted 
with these questions: 


(1) Are the problems given on 
the examinations of a charac- 
ter that test the candidate's 
knowledge of practical ac- 
counting? 


(2 


Are the problems given on 
the examinations carefully 
prepared, i.e., free from am- 
biguities that would tend to 
confuse the candidate? 


(3) Are the problems properly 
grouped in respect to the 
weight or credit attached to 
each problem? Such weight 
or credit determines the length 
of time the candidate usually 
allows himself to solve the 
problem. 


For the most part, problems given 
on the practical examinations have 
been of a type that test the candi- 
date’s knowledge of practical ac- 
counting: and in recent years have 


been free from ambiguous state- 
a 
ments. However, not all have been 


of a practical character. Thus, for 
example, the Statement of Affairs 
type of problem, frequently found 
on C.P.A. examinations, is not a 
practical problem in the sense that 
such statements in practice are pre- 
pared in the technical manner in 
which they are illustrated in books 
on accounting. Thus the title of the 
examination, “Practical Accounting,” 
is a misnomer to the extent that not 
all problems given on the examina- 
tions are based on practice. This, 
however, is not a serious matter, 
since most candidates are aware that 
they are held responsible for such 
problems. 
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Far more serious and important 
is the grouping of the problems and 
the credits allowed. What would 
ordinarily be considered a fair prob- 
lem might become a decidedly un- 
fair one by not allowing the candi- 
date sufficient time to solve the prob- 
lem. One of the chief complaints in 
the past has been that insufficient 
time was allowed on the practical 
examinations. As a result, over a 
period of years, the time allotted at 
each session of the practical part was 
extended, first from three to four 
hours, and then from four to five 
hours. This of course made possible 
the use of a greater diversification 
of types of problems, which was 
highly desirable, but it did not an- 
swer the chief complaint of the past. 
Although additional time was allowed, 
the requirements were proportion- 
ately increased. This element of 
time in the past has been one of 
the chief contributory causes of the 
failure of candidates on the practi- 
cal part of the examination, and it 
still is today. 

For example, a problem on a re- 
cent examination was in every re- 
spect a fair one except for the weight 
(20) credits allowed. That state- 
ment may seem inconsequential to 
the reader, but not so to the candi- 
date; for in my opinion it was the 
cause of many a failure on that ex- 
amination. The candidate on the 
practical examination is required to 
solve within ten hours problems 
which total one hundred credits. 
The examination is divided into two 
parts of five hours each, with a total 
of fifty credits assigned to each part. 
Thus, theoretically, two hours are 
assigned for the solution to a prob- 
lem carrying a weight of twenty 
credits. 

On the recent examination referred 
to, a problem was given a weight 
of twenty credits, and, since twenty 
credits is the equivalent to two hours 
the candidate could allow himseli 
only that much time in which to 
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solve that particular problem. Now 
the fact of the matter is that the 
problem to which I am referring 
cannot be solved under examination 
conditions in that time. Note that 
[ am not expressing an opinion but 
that I am making a statement of fact 
based upon as accurate a test as 
could be made under similar circum- 
stances and conditions. Again, I 
repeat, the problem itself was most 
fair but the time allotted for a solu- 
tion made it a decidedly unfair prob- 
lem which, of course, it was not in- 
tended to be. 

It is evident from the illustration 
cited that the element of time on 
examinations remains an important 
contributory cause of many a failure. 
I believe there would have been 
fewer failures on the examination 
on which the problem under dis- 
cussion was given had a weight of 
thirty instead of twenty credits been 
assigned. It would have given the 
candidate three hours (a reasonable 
time) instead of two hours (an un- 
reasonably short time) in which to 
solve the problem. 

Another factor to be considered 
before any correct inferences and 
conclusions on the causes of failures 
on the examinations can be drawn 
is the subject of grading the answers. 
I do not know whether or not the 
Board has any definite bases for 
grading the papers. Where more 
than one person is engaged in grad- 
ing papers (especially problems), 
then a definite understanding be- 
tween the graders is essential if the 
grades assigned are to be uniform 
as nearly as it is possible to make 
them so. Although a basis of grad- 
ing of necessity must be arbitrary, 
nevertheless, uniformity of grading 
cannot be obtained without it. 

We have such a basis at New 
York University. The factors con- 
sidered and the weight attached to 
each follow: 

General Ability 30 
Accuracy 25 
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Completion 15 
Form 15 
Neatness 15 


To be sure, this is purely an arbi- 
trary basis; nevertheless, it is a 
means of measuring the relative value 
of an answer paper submitted by a 
student. Students at different times 
have questioned the grades assigned 
to them but have never questioned 
the integrity of the grader. They 
know who graded their paper and 
they know the graders to be quali- 
fied. Moreover, the graders know 
they must defend the grades they 
assign. 

Grading is a very tedious task and 
unless the candidate facilitates the 
grading of his paper by a careful 
arrangement of his answer papers, 
he is not likely to receive the con- 
sideration his paper otherwise de- 
serves. Just how many failures may 
be attributed to just such indiffer- 
ence and carelessness on the part of 
the candidate, I do not know. Judg- 
ing from my experience in review- 
ing copies of answer papers, I am 
inclined to believe that the candi- 
date’s indifference is met by the 
grader’s indifference. 

In respect to the grader, it is my 
opinion that he cannot do justice to 
the candidate unless he has made 
some attempt to solve the problems 
he is assigned to grade. It does not 
suffice that he has a solution to guide 
him. Unless he has made some at- 
tempt to solve the problems himself, 
he will have no conception of the 
length of time it required the candi- 
date under examination conditions 
to do so. Nor can he have the 
broadminded point of view, for he 
is not capable of placing himself in 
the position of the candidate. 

I should consider the time spent 
in preparing this paper wasted if | 
could not offer some suggestions. 
Here they are: 


(1) That no problem be used on 
the examination unless a solution in 
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advance has been prepared and the 
solution checked by a competent 
second person, and that a record be 
kept of the time it took him to solve 
the problem. Then and then only 
will it be possible to assign the proper 
credits to be allowed. That will 
overcome, I believe, one of the chief 
causes of complaint, namely, “lack 
of time.” There no doubt are fac- 
tors other than time to be considered 
in designating the credits to be al- 
lowed. In any event, sufficient time 
should be allowed the candidate on 
the examination to solve the prob- 
lem. 

(2) That a specified basis for grad- 
ing problems be established; and 
that such basis be indicated on the 
examination paper so that the candi- 
date may know what factors will be 
considered and what weight will be 
assigned to each in grading his paper. 

(3) That the grader of papers be 
required to devote only as much 
time in solving the problems he is 
assigned to grade as was allowed 
the candidate. This will give the 
grader some idea of the snags the 
candidate encountered and if there 
is more than one solution to a prob- 
lem (depending upon the interpre- 
tation of some given facts), then 
the grader will be able to exercise 
better judgment than would other- 
wise be the case. 


(4) That no one but a Certified 
Public Accountant under any cir- 
cumstances be engaged to grade 
papers. The candidate has every 
tight to expect that those who are 
judging him, have themselves been 
judged in the past by others under 
similar circumstances and conditions. 
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I now summarize my observations 
as to the causes of failures on the 
practical part of the New York State 
C.P.A. examinations as follows: 


(1) That perhaps the greatest 
number of failures may be attributed 
to lack of experience or training and 
to poor preparation for the examina- 
tions on the part of the candidate. 
That cause will continue and there 
seems to be nothing that can be 
done about it. Youth is inclined to 
take a chance, whether it be on pass- 
ing an examination or betting on a 
horse. 


(2) That candidates fail the ex- 
amination because inadequate time 
is allowed, as was illustrated by the 
example I gave. 


(3) That failures in many instances 
may be attributed to carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the 
candidate, such particulars as neglect 
in indicating on his answer paper 
the numbers of the problems, and 
neglect in numbering the pages of 
his solution, and neglect in otherwise 
making it easy for the examiner to 
grade his paper. To what extent 
failures were due in the past to in- 
expert grading is not known to me. 
However, unless as I have sug- 
gested, the grader in the past has 
made an attempt himself to solve 
the problems he graded, he did not 
do his best in grading papers. 


In conclusion, I should like further 
to suggest that, if ever a study of 
the causes of failures on the C.P.A. 
examinations is attempted, much 
would be accomplished by a study 
first of the methods of grading papers 
of which factor least is known. 
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Procedure to Be Followed under Salary 


and Wage Stabilization 


By Lucien W. Suaw 


In recent weeks business men have 
begun to awaken to the effects of sal- 
ary and wage stabilization provided 
by Governmental regulations pursu- 
ant to the so-called Anti-inflation 
law enacted October 3, 1942. It is 
essential that this subject be care- 
fully considered by everyone in busi- 
ness. It represents a substantial new 
held of Governmental regulation 
with extremely severe penalties for 
noncompliance. It is the sort of 
thing which will drive the careless 
into bankruptcy because of misdeeds 
long before forgotten. It is appli- 
cable to all employers of more than 
eight employees. 

In general, salaries and wages are 
frozen to amounts which may be paid 
under salary and wage structures which 
the employer had in effect on the 
date the stabilization regulations were 
issued. In other words without 
Governmental approval salary and 
Wage increases cannot be given to 
employees unless they fit within the 
scale of wages and salaries being 
paid for the various jobs in existence 
on October 3, in most instances. 

Penalties for granting wage or sal- 
ary increases not authorized under 
the regulations or specifically ap- 
proved, are most severe. Not merely 
the amount of the increase but the 
entire wage or salary of the indi- 
vidual to whom the improper in- 
crease was given, will be disallowed 
as a cost under government con- 
tracts, and as a deduction for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. In addi- 
tion, wilful violations may be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for one vear 
and a fine of $1,000. 

To comprehend the operation of 
wage and salary stabilization, cer- 


tain basic dividing lines must be 
understood. 


A. Basic Dividing Lines 


1. Effective Dates of Wage and Sal- 
ary Stabilization. ‘‘Wages” means all 
compensation computed on an hourly 
or daily basis. The ]!’age structure is 
frozen as of October 3, 1942, unless 
approval for changes is obtained. 
“Salaries” means all other compen- 
sation, including primarily, of course, 
compensation computed on a weekly 
or monthly basis. The salary struc- 
ture is frozen as of October 3 in the 
case of salaries. 

2. Jurisdiction of War Labor Board 
and Treasury Department. The Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director has dele- 
gated authority to administer wage and 
salary stabilization to the National War 
Labor Board and the Treasury De- 
partment. It is essential to know the 
outlines of their respective jurisdic- 
tions since many questions will arise 
which must be discussed with them. 
The War Labor Board has jurisdiction 
over all wage matters and over salary 
matters in cases where the salary is 
$5,000 or less, and the job is not ad- 
ininistrative, executive or professional, 
as defined (at some length) in the 
Wages and Hours Act. The Treasury 
Department has jurisdiction over all 
other salary matters; in other words, 
all salaries over $5,000 and_ salaries 
under $5,000 in the case of adminis- 
trative, executive and professional jobs. 


B. Certain Types of Increases 
Are Permitted 
There are certain types of wage and 
salary increases which are permitted 
without governmental approval. So 
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far we may be thankiul for the fact 
that the War Labor Board and the 
Treasury have chorused, substantially 
in unison, the definition of these per- 
mitted increases. To quote the Treas- 
ury, approval of an increase is not re- 
quired when it is made “in accordance 
with the terms of a salary agreement 
or salary rate schedule in effect on Oc- 
tober 3, 1942, or approved thereafter 
by the Commissioner, and is a result 
of— 

(1) individual promotions or reclassi- 
fications ; 

individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges ; 
operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based on length 
of service; 

increased productivity under in- 
centive plans, 


of 


4) 


svstem 


(5) operation a trainee 


* * *” 


An examination of what is involved 
in these various requirements should 
be worth while. 


1. A salary agreement. Increases of 
the types described will be permitted 
without further approval if made under 
the terms of a salary agreement estab- 
lished and in effect on October 3. This, 
of course, refers to a union agree- 
iment. Many union agreements cover 
the subject of compensation and pro- 
vide the manner and conditions of 
making increases. If the increases thus 
described in the agreement are of the 
above types, they may be continued 
under the prior practice, limited to 
amounts, of course, which were allowed 
under the agreement as of October 3. 


2. A salary rate schedule. This basis 
for increases will be used more fre- 
quently than union agreements, par- 
ticularly in this region, long advertised 
by the Chamber of Commerce as a 
‘White spot” for employers. This re- 
fers to an established plan of compen- 
sation in effect on October 3. Larger 
corporations with extensive personnel 
departments undoubtedly have wage 
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and salary job classifications with wage 
and salary ranges. These ranges, as of 
the freeze-dates, may be applied to per- 
mit increases of the type described. 
Such job classifications, of course, con- 
stitute wage and salary schedules. 

The problem is more complicated in 
the case of smaller organizations. They 
must construct a “schedule” on the 
basis of their practice in effect on Oc- 
tober 3. Thus if they then had had 
several persons doing the same job for 
some time, at varying rates of com- 
pensation, the lowest and highest rates 
should be considered the limits of the 
range for that job; merit increases may 
be given to an amount not exceeding 
the upper limit of the range thus estab- 
lished. If only one individual is per- 
forming a particular’ job, his rate of 
compensation on October 3 is the 
maximum which may be paid without 
specific approval. 

3. Promotions or reclassifications. 
This covers the situation in which an 
individual is transferred from one posi- 
tion to another of greater responsibility. 
Thus a mechanic may be made a fore- 
man, or an assistant department head 
promoted to department head. When 
such a transfer is made, the individual 
may be paid the higher wage or salary 
provided for his new job under the em- 
ployer’s established union agreement or 
wage or salary schedule. 

+. Merit increases. It is very com- 
mon to give worthy employees raises, 
from time to time, based on their satis- 
factory service, acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and the like. This practice may 
be continued so long as the increase 
does not exceed the amounts recog- 
nized under a union agreement or wage 
or salary schedule in effect October 3. 
Thus there may be several department 
heads with salaries ranging from $300 
to $450 per month. The head of the 
Tool Department who is receiving $350 
per month has been with the company 
six months and is doing a very fine 
job; his department has grown con- 
siderably in size; he may be given an 
increase to $400 per month or even 
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to $450 if his meritorious services 
justifies it. 


5. Length of service. Some concerns 
have long had in effect plans or prac- 
tices whereby employees are given au- 
tomatic increases at specified intervals 
simply because of the length of their 
service with the employer. If the exist- 
ence of such a plan on October 3 can 
be. proved, its use may be continued 
without Governmental approval. 


6. Incentive plans. Plans of this 
sort are usually rather thorough and 
complete and may be continued. Such a 
plan may probably range from com- 
pensation on a straight piece-work basis 
to such complicated devices as the 
Bedaux system. 

7. Trainee system. This permits giv- 
ing increases to individuals who are 
hired at a low rate as trainees or learn- 
ers, under a system in effect on October 
3, which provides for an automatic in- 
crease when they have acquired the 
necessary skill so that they are full- 
fledged workers. There is doubtless 
some overlapping between this and the 
provision for increases based on length 
of service. 


Adequate Records must be kept. 
With respect to all increases which the 
employer makes without specific ap- 
proval, in the belief that they come 
within the foregoing provisions, it is 
absolutely essential that thorough and 
complete records be made and retained. 
The day of doom when the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue auditor (or in the 
case of some even less fortunate ones, 
the Army or Navy auditor) will arrive 
cannot be avoided. Obviously these 
auditors cannot check every wage and 
salary increase granted, but they will 
certainly make some effort to check in- 
creases. Pity the poor employer who 
has only his memory as a basis for ex- 
plaining why he raised John Doe from 
$250 to $275 per month two years be- 
fore! In the case of every increase 
granted under the regulations, careful 
statements must be made and retained 
setting forth in a full and adequate 
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manner the basis of the increase and a 
factual statement of the specific reasons 
supporting it. Every employer should 
devise a suitable form for setting forth 
this information. Perhaps the follow- 
ing statement justifying a reclassifica- 
tion will give an idea of the kind of 
statement required : 


“Reasons for this Request: 
(1) Smith is being reclassified from a Sec- 
tion Leader to a Supervisor; 

(2) As Section Leader he has 40 men un- 
der his supervision in handling the 
file section. As Supervisor he will 
handle all records and will supervise 
the work of three Section Leaders; 
The present Supervisor, White, is be- 
ing promoted to Assistant-Manager, 
which leaves this vacancy to be filled; 
Smith’s performance in organizing 
the work of his section has been out- 
standing. Under Smith’s direction, 
the filing system was completely re- 
vised.” 


(3) 


~— 


(4 


C. Specific Approval Must Be 
Obtained in Some Cases 


Although the regulations do author- 
ize the making of increases without ap- 
proval in a number of situations, prob- 
lems will frequently arise in which 
approval of the War Labor Board or 
Treasury Department must be ob- 
tained. Eventually the government 
officials involved may well be snowed 
under, since, in effect, they have in 
many respects taken over the function 
of determining proper wage and salary 
policy which was formerly determined 
by many thousand employers in the 
light of competitive conditions. Some 
of the situations in which approval will 
be required may now be foreseen; 
others will appear as we struggle along 
through the next few months. 


1. Established wage or salary range 
is too low. Instances will arise in 
which the wage or salary range in 
effect on October 3 turns out to be too 
low. Thus the range may have been 
established long before and the em- 
ployer may have been on the verge of 
increasing it to meet current condi- 
tions, when he became entrapped in 
the frigid atmosphere which suddenly 
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appeared after October 3. Or the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of the par- 
ticular job may have increased greatly 
because of war work or for some other 
reasons, so that the salary range is too 
low. Where such a situation exists, the 
specific problem must be presented to 
the War Labor Board, in the case of a 
wage job, or to the Treasury, in the 
case of most salary jobs, and approval 
must be obtained of the proposed in- 
crease. All the pertinent facts justify- 
ing the increase must, of course, be 
presented. In the case of the War 
Labor Board, they will be most in- 
terested in the facts with respect to 
comparable wage rates in the same 
region; the Treasury will probably be 
more interested in the salary structure 
of the particular employer, though they 
may also be interested in regional com- 
parable salary rates. 


2. New jobs. Because of quickly 
changing wartime conditions, it will 
frequently be necessary to establish new 
jobs or perhaps whole new depart- 
ments. Both the War Labor Board 
and the Treasury regulations permit 
establishment of wage or salary rates 
for such new jobs without approval if 
the rates do not exceed those prevail- 
ing in the same area for similar classi- 
fications. It will be a daring employer 
indeed, however, who can have such 
confidence in his own opinion of pre- 
vailing rates in the area that he does 
not seek approval of his proposed 
range. From a practical standpoint it 
would seem wise to seek approval of 
the proposed ranges in nearly all cases 
of this type. 


3. Doubt as to application of regu- 
lations. Many situations will arise in 
which the employer is in doubt as to 
whether the regulations authorize the 
granting of an increase without approv- 
al. For example, an employer might 
wish to make a payment to the family 
of an employee killed while on duty, 
or there may be doubt as to whether 
an increased salary rate became effec- 
tive just before or just after October 3. 
Such questions may be submitted to the 
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War Labor Board or the Treasury and 
a ruling obtained. 

4. Increases to highly paid employ- 
ees. In nearly every case, employers do 
not have salary ranges for the execu- 
tive group. This is certainly true as to 
officers, and usually as to other highly 
paid employees. There will be many 
cases in which the duties and responsi- 
bilities of such individuals are increased. 
This should justify the granting of 
salary increases. This cannot be done 
without first obtaining the approval of 
the Treasury Department, however. It 
will be necessary to submit a full state- 
ment of facts with respect to the par- 
ticular individual justifying the pro- 
posed increase. Such a statement will 
make sense only if the Treasury has 
some idea of the general salary struc- 
ture of the company, so it will probably 
be wise also to present that in outline. 


D. General Comments 

It should be noted that amounts paid 
by employers on behalf of emplovees 
to pension trusts and other employee 
trusts which qualify under section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code as 
amended by the 1942 Revenue Act, are 
not considered in determining whether 
increases are being granted. This makes 
it most advantageous to establish such 
trusts (not that it was not already) for 
it affords a method for furnishing some 
additional incentive to employees to re- 
main with their employers despite allur- 
ing offers received from competitors. 

It should be noted also that the 
door is not completely open to hiring 
away other people’s employees by offer- 
ing them high salaries. Both the War 
Labor Board and the Treasury regula- 
tions provide, to some extent, that com- 
pensation cannot be offered to new 
employees at a rate higher than that 
in effect on the freeze date, or if none 
was in effect, at a rate higher than that 
prevailing fer the same job in the area. 

As you know, the regulations also 
provided a $25,000 ceiling on salaries. 
It is not discussed here because it is so 
complex that it justifies a separate dis- 
sertation all its own. 
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E. Organization of War Labor 
Board and Treasury 

Thus far we have blithely discussed 
the War Labor Board and the Treas- 
ury Department without being very 
specific as to whom we were talking 
about. Both organizations are, of 
course, faced with a very serious prob- 
lem in administering this new regula- 
tory field. They are both making vig- 
orous efforts to cope with the problem. 


1. National Il’ar Labor Board. The 
\War Labor Board was not originally 
set up to handle this kind of a prob- 
lem, but simply to determine broad 
labor policy. The Board and its repre- 
sentatives are beginning to grasp the 
difficulties presented to employers by 
wage stabilization. The Board has 
established a number of regional di- 
rectors, the one on the Pacific Coast 
heing located at San Francisco, though 
there is current discussion of increas- 
ing the representation of the Board at 
l.os Angeles. To provide more readily 
available administrators, the War La- 
bor Board has, in effect, adopted the 
Wages and Hours Adiinistration to 
handle this assignment. The Los An- 
geles offices of the Wages and Hours 


Administration have received author- 
ity from the Board which permits it 
to dispose finally of most questions 
which are raised under stabilization. 
In some instances, in which unusual 
questions appear, the Los Angeles 
Wages and Hours office will refer 
them to the regional director, and he 
may refer them to the Board in Wash- 
ington. Provision is being made also 
for establishing advisory regional 
boards which will assist in the ad- 
ministration of this problem. 


2. Treasury Department. The Treas- 
ury concluded to administer salary 
stabilization by creating a Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, equivalent in authority, 
though not size, to the Income Tax 
Unit. The Deputy Commissioner in 
charge is Mr. Arch Burford, a Bureau 
employee of long-standing. A regional 
office has been established in Los An- 
geles of which Mr. Hugh L. Ducker 
is in charge. - The Salary Stabilization 
Unit and its local offices have thus far 
displayed a highly commendable desire 
to be cooperative and helpful and seem 
to understand the difficulty of the prob- 
lems presented to employers by salary 
stabilization. 





It is the Patriotic Duty 





of Every American Citizen to: 


BUY United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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Some Aspects of Wage and Salary Admin- 
istration of Interest to Accountants 


By GERHARD .\. GESELL 


HE following analysis represents 
a very substantial condensation 
of a large number of orders and 
regulations. It is suggested that, 
before any action is taken in reliance 
upon it, the employer first check 
back to the regulations and make 
certain that his course of action is 
proper. In this connection, it is also 
important to note that the existing 
regulations and orders are constant- 
lv being modified and supplemented. 
Stabilization of wages and salar- 
ies is, as an administrative matter, 
divided between the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of the Treasury 
Department and the War Labor Board. 
These agencies contro] both increases 
and decreases in compensation as 
will be more fully explained herein. 
[t should be noted at the outset, 
however, that wage or salary adjust- 
ments by employers who employ 
eight or less individuals in a single 
business are exempt, under existing 
regulations, from any stabilization 
control. 


The War Labor Board has juris- 
diction over any employee receiving 
wages which total less than $5,000 
per annum. The term “wages” 
means all forms of compensation 
computed on an hourly, daily, piece- 
work, or other comparable basis. 
The War Labor Board also has juris- 
diction over certain employees re- 
ceiving a salary of less than $5,000. 
Generally speaking, employees rep- 
resented by labor organizations are 
subject to the War Labor Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has jurisdiction over all salaries over 
$5,000 per year and salary payments 


of less than $5,000 per vear in the 
case of executive, administrative, or 
professional employees not repre- 
sented by labor organizations. A 
“professional employee” is defined as 
a person engaged in predominantly 
intellectual work, varied in charac- 
ter, requiring the constant exercise 
of discretion-and judgment in its 
performance, and of such a character 
that the output produced or the re- 
sults accomplished cannot be stand- 
ardized in relation to a given period 
of time. When these conditions are 
satisfied, in respect of an employee. 
he will be considered a professional 
employee if 80 per cent of his work 
is of the type indicated. This is sub- 
ject to certain other qualifications 
not material here. Finally, to be 
placed in the professional classifica- 
tion, the employee must be compen- 
sated for his services on a salary or 
fee basis at a rate of not less than 
$200 per month. 

From the foregoing, it seems clear 
that an accountant will be classified 
as a professional employee and his 
compensation will be stabilized by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
provided the accountant is not rep- 
resented by a labor union and re- 
ceives $200 or more per month. On 
the other hand, stenographers and 
other clerical help employed by ac- 
counting firms will in most cases be 
considered wage employees and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the War 
Labor Board. 

Undoubtedly there will be some 
cases where it is not clear whether 
the employee concerned falls under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board or the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The War Labor Board is 
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represented by the regional offices 
of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is rep- 
resented by special salary-stabiliza- 
tion units established within the field 
offices of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Accordingly, there is in each 
large city an office representing each 
of the two agencies concerned with 
stabilization, and it is possible and 
practicable to take matters up with 
these offices and to get rulings on 
problems as they arise. Very few 
matters will be passed upon in Wash- 
ington. 

The best procedure in a case where 
doubt exists as to which agency has 
jurisdiction would be to take the 
problem to the War Labor Board in 
the event the employee is repre- 
sented by a union, but in any other 
event to take the problem to the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Increases in Salaries and Wages 


Salaries and wages may not be in- 
creased without specific approval un- 
less the regulations otherwise per- 
mit. Under existing regulations, 
approval is not required where an 
increase in salary rate is made in 
accordance with the terms of a sal- 
ary agreement or salary rate sched- 
ule in effect on October 3, 1942, and 
is the result of one of the following 
considerations: 

(1) individual promotions or reclas- 
sifications, 

individual merit increases with- 
in established salary-rate ranges, 
operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based on 
length of service, 

increased productivity under in- 
centive plans, or 


(4) 
(5) 


Wage increases may also be put into 
effect without approval if one of the 
above considerations is satisfied, pro- 
vided the increase is incident to the 


operation of a trainee system. 
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application of an established wage 
agreement or established wage-rate 
schedule. 


The regulations permitting increases 
under certain circumstances without 
approval must be read closely. In 
the first place, it will be noted that. 
in order to make the increase with- 
out approval, it must be made “in 
accordance with the terms of a salary 
agreement or salary-rate schedule.” 
The words “salary agreement” and 
“salary-rate schedule” include a sal- 
ary policy in effect on October 3, 
1942, even though not evidenced by 
written contracts or written rate 
schedules. The burden of proof 
rests upon the employer, however, to 
demonstrate that the increase is con- 
sistent with such a policy. 


The words “salary agreement” are 
somewhat misleading and should be 
construed only in the same sense as 
the words “salary-rate schedule.” 
The use of the words “salary agree- 
ment” does not mean that any in- 
formal understanding between the 
employer and the employee with re- 
spect to an increase may be put into 
effect. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has stated in its regulations 
that a promise made by an employer 
to his employee prior to October 3, 
1942, that salaries would be increased 
in the future is generally to be ig- 
nored even in determining whether 
an increase after that date shall be 
permitted where specific approval is 
sought. Obviously, if this attitude 
controls in cases where specific ap- 
proval is sought, it should be applied 
even more strictly in cases where an 
employer is considering the propri- 
ety of making an increase without 
seeking approval. 

One point in this connection should 
be emphasized. The increases al- 
lowed without approval are indi- 
vidual increases. An accounting 
firm which decided on the basis of 
merit to increase all its employees. 
say 10 per cent, would not be within 
the spirit of the regulations, such 
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blanket increases requiring approval. 
Moreover, an employer should be 
cautioned against making a large 
number of individual increases so 
closely together that the effect is 
that of generally boosting the salary 
level of all employees. 

Payments for overtime will consti- 
tute an increase and require approval 
unless the customary practice of the 
employer has been to pay overtime 
and the rate has not been changed. 

The stabilization program is all-in- 
clusive. It applies to persons whether 
engaged in war work or in non-war 
work. The purpose of the program 
is to freeze wages and salaries. In- 
creases other than those permitted 
without approval will be allowed 
only under restricted circumstances. 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has stated: 

“The burden of justifying an in- 
crease in salary rate shall in every 
instance be upon the employer seek- 
ing to make such increase. Increases 
in salary rates will not be approved 
unless necessary to correct malad- 
justments or inequalities, or to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

This general statement of policy has 
been amplified in regard to salaries 
subject to his jurisdiction below 
$5,000, with respect to which he has 
said that salary increases in this 
category may be approved if to deny 
such increase would be to force the 
continuation of a salary which is be- 
low the general level existing for the 
same or comparable work in the local 
area on September 15, 1942. 

The War Labor Board has been 
far more specific with regard to the 
circumstances under which it will 
approve increases. Generally speak- 
ing, the War Labor Board will not 
approve any increase in wage rates 
prevailing on September 15, 1942, 
unless such increase is necessary to 
correct maladjustments or inequali- 
ties, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or 
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to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war. A detailed statement, ex- 
plaining in more detail the consid- 
erations under which increases will 
be approved, is appended to this article. 

It will be seen that, regardless of 
whether an employee is subject to the 
War Labor Board or the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, approval for in- 
creases in compensation is more likely 
to be obtained where other compensa- 
tion for strictly comparable work in the 
local area is greater. It is too early to 
discuss in much detail other circum- 
stances under which increases requiring 
approval will be permitted. It is safe 
to say, however, that war work will 
receive first consideration, and that 
approval for increases where employees 
are engaged in war activities can be 
more readily obtained. In the case of 
accounting firms working for clients 
engaged in war work, it would seem 
that the same considerations should 
exist. 

An employer who establishes a new 
jcb classification or who goes into busi- 
ness after October 3, 1942, must obtain 
approval for the salary to be paid such 
job classification unless the salary rates 
in question are not in excess of those 
prevailing for similar job classifications 
within the local area. 


Decreases in Salaries and Wages 


Decreases in salaries and wages are 
also subject to stabilization controls. 
In the case of salaries in excess of 
$5,000, the employer is permitted with- 
out approval to decrease the salary rate 
to an amount not less than $5,000 per 
annum. Decreases to a rate below 
$5,000 per annum require approval. 
If the compensation paid is salary un- 
der $5,000, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, de- 
creases will generally be permitted if 
the rate to be set is not below the high- 
est salary paid for such work in the 
local area between January 1, 1942, 
and September 15, 1942. Decreases 
below this level are permitted only 
with approval in order to correct gross 
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inequities, in cases of demotion, in situ- 
ations where an employee has been re- 
lieved of substantial duties and respon- 
sibilities, and in other situations more 
fully set forth in the regulations. 

The rules governing decreases in 
wages are more strict. No decrease 
can be made without approval of the 
War Labor Board below the highest 
rate paid for the particular work be- 
tween January 1 and September 15, 
1942, and the War Labor Board will 
only approve decreases to correct gross 
inequities or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

In situations where approval is re- 
quired, forms setting forth the in- 
formation which must be submitted 
can be obtained from the local offices 
of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Salary Stabilization Unit in the 
local community. These forms are 
not sufficiently flexible to take care 
of all situations and it is quite proper 
to supplement information required 
by the form in a covering letter. It 
is proper under the regulations to 
put an increase requiring approval 
into effect prior to obtaining that ap- 
proval ; provided, however, the amount 
paid the employees involved is not 
increased until approval is actually 
obtained, at which time it is proper 
for the employer to pay the em- 
ployees in the new level retroactive 
to the date the increase was put into 
effect. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that increases may not be put 
into effect on a date prior to the filing 
of an application requesting approval. 


Bonuses 

The present regulations governing 
payment of bonuses deserve special 
consideration. Generally speaking, 
such bonuses require approval. The 
War Labor Board has by regulation 
stated that a bonus may be paid 
without approval in the case of a 
wage or salary subject to its juris- 
diction if the bonus is in a fixed 
amount and the total amount paid 
during the current bonus vear does 
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not exceed the total paid an em- 
ployee for like work during the pre- 
ceding year, or if the bonus is com- 
puted on a percentage, incentive, or 
similar basis, provided in this case 
that the rate and method of compu- 
tation may not be changed during 
the current bonus year unless they 
vield no more than they did during 
the preceding year. The net effect 
of these regulations is to limit 
bonuses to the amount paid prior 
to the stabilization controls. Larger 
bonuses can be paid without approval 
only in cases where the employee’s 
compensation has increased and the 
bonus, although computed on the 
same percentage or incentive basis, 
is correspondingly increased. 

The Treasury regulations provide 
that approval of a bonus is not re- 
quired if one of four conditions can 
be satisfied. Three of these condi- 
tions are pertinent to accountants. 
Approval is not required where: 

1. The amount to be paid in 1942 is 
not greater than the amount paid 
to the same employee or an em- 
ployee occupying the same posi- 
tion in 1941. 


2. Before October 3, 1942, the em- 
ployer had entered into an en- 
forceable contract with the em- 
ployee to pay him, in 1942 (a) a 
bonus of a specified amount or, 
(b) a bonus calculated in a speci- 
fied manner, the amount of which 
was ‘determinable on or before 


October 3, 1942. 


3. It has been the settled policy of 
the employer over a period of at 
least two years to pay bonuses 
calculated on a fixed percentage 
of the salary of each of the em- 
ployees of any group, provided 
the fixed percentage is not in- 
creased in 1942. An increase in 
the amount of any employee’s 
bonus due to an increase in his 
salary during 1942, without any 
change in the percentage, will not 
be in violation of this rule. 
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These regulations appear to be more 
specifically directed to bonuses in 
1942, and it is possible that different 
regulations will apply for 1943. 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
bonuses should be paid without ap- 
proval only when there can be no 
doubt as to their legality. Generally 
speaking, bonus arrangements should 
be discussed at least informally with 
the officials concerned. It is possible 
to prepare a systematic bonus plan 
and have it approved if within the 
spirit of the stabilization controls. 

One further matter in connection 
with bonuses may be of interest. 
The War Labor Board has ruled that 
a bonus payment made by an em- 
ployer to an employee severing his 
employment for the immediate pur- 
pose of entering the armed forces of 
the United States does not require 
approval. 


Status of Partners of Accounting 
Firms 

Partners of accounting firms are 
not employees within the meaning of 
the regulations and, accordingly, 
their compensation is not subject to 
stabilization controls. In this con- 
nection the regulations state as 
follows: 

“Generally, the legal relationship 
of employer and employee exists 
when the person for whom services 
are performed has the right to con- 
trol and direct the individual who 
performs the services, not only as 
tc the result to be accomplished by 
the work done, but also as to the de- 
tails and means by which that result 
is accomplished. An employee is 
generally subject to the will and con- 
trol of the employer not only as to 
what shall be done but how it shall 
be done. In this connection it is 
unnecessary that the employer actu- 
ally direct or control the precise 
manner in which the services are 
performed; it is sufficient that he 
has the right to do so. The right 
to discharge is also an important 
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factor indicating that the person 
possessing that right is an employer. 

“Other factors characteristic of an 
employer, but not necessarily pres- 
ent in every case, are the furnishing 
of tools and the furnishing of a place 
to work to the individual who per- 
forms the services. In general, if 
an individual is subject to the con- 
trol or direction of another merely 
as to the result to be accomplished 
by the work and not as to the means 
and methods for accomplishing the 
result, he is an independent con- 
tractor. An individual performing 
services as an independent contractor 
is not an employee as to such serv- 
ices. Physicians, lawyers, archi- 
tects, contractors and others who 
follow an independent trade, busi- 
ness or profession in which they offer 
their services to the public are gen- 
erally independent contractors and 
not employees. Whether the rela- 
tionship of employer-employee ex- 
ists will be determined upon an 
examination of the particular facts 
of each case. 

“Tf the relatidnship of employer 
and emplovee exists the designation 
or description of the relationship by 
the parties as anything other than 
that of employer and employee is 
immaterial. If such relationship ex- 
ists, it is of no consequence that the 
employee is designated as a partner, 
co-adventurer, agent or independent 
contractor. The measurement, method, 
or designation of compensation is 
immaterial if the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee thus in iact 
exists.” 


APPENDIX 


WaAGE STABILIZATION POLICY OF THE 
NATIONAL War LAzsor BoarpD 


The policy directive given the National 
War Labor Board by Congress and by 
the President is clear. Under that direc- 
tive, the Board will act on the presump- 
tion that wage rates prevailing on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942 are proper. The Board will 
grant wage increases over the level pre- 
vailing on September 15, 1942 only in ex- 
ceptional cases and in accordance with the 
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following paragraph of Executive Order 


No. 9250 of October 3, 1942: 

“The National War Labor Board shall 
not approve any increases in the wage 
rates prevailing on September 15 1942, 


unless such increase is necessary to cor- 
rect maladjustments or inequalities, to 
eliminate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities, or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war.” 

The National War Labor Board wil 
examine carefully each claim for such ex- 
ceptional treatment before approving any 
increase. In considering specific cases, 
the Board will be guided by the following 
general principles. The application of 
these principles by regional directors will 
be subject to all general orders of the 
Board and to its announced rules of pro- 
cedure. 


1. Maladjustments 

If a group of employees has received 
increases amounting to 15 per cent in 
their average straight-time rates over 
the level prevailing on January 1, 1941, 
the Board will not grant further in- 
creases as a correction for maladjust- 
ments. 

Beginning about January 1, 1941 4 race 
between wages and prices began. Be- 
tween that date and May, 1942, when 
the President’s seven point program to 
stabilize the cost of liying was announced, 
the cost of living had. risen 15 per cent 
as measured by the general index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the same period, very considerable 
but varying increases in wage rates were 
made. The irregularity of wage increases 
caused many maladjustments in the 
wage relationships between different 
plants and industries. A substantial 
majority of industrial workers had re- 
ceived more than 15 per cent increase; 
some had received less. 

To correct these maladjustments, the 
Board will consider requests for general 
increases in straight-time rates up to 15 
per cent above the level prevailing on 


January 1, 1941. This policy sets a 
terminal point for general wage _ in- 
creases. It is not applicable to indi- 


vidual workers or to employees in par- 
ticular job classifications. It will be 
applied only to groups composed of all 
the employees in a bargaining unit, in a 
plant, a company, or an industry, de- 
pending upon the circumstances of each 
case. 

Adjustments of wage rates to correct 
maladjustments may be made by re- 
gional directors; Provided, however, 


that their authoritv in this regard will 
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be limited to cases arising in those in- 
dustries which have been specifically 
designated by the Board, and if in the 
judgment of a regional director a wage 
adjustment for the correction of a mal- 
adjustment would act to  unstabilize 
wages, the case shall be referred by him 
to a tri-partite regional panel. 

A list of designated industries is at- 
tached hereto and may be enlarged or 
modified by the Board from time to 
time. Any proposed wage adjustments 
in industries not listed must be referred 
to the National War Labor Board at 
Washington for action. 


Inequalities and Gross Inequities 


The wage rate inequalities and the 
gross inequities which may require ad- 
justment under the stabilization pro- 
gram are those which represent mani- 
fest injustices that arise from unusual 
and unreasonable differences in wage 
rates. 

Wage differentials which are estab- 
lished and _ stabilized are normal to 
American industry and will not be dis- 
turbed by the Board. 

The Board itself will review 
where eviderice is submitted to 
that existing differences in wage 
are so discriminatory as to make 
continuance a manifest injustice. Such 
evidence may be submitted to the re- 
gional director. If the regional director 
is satisfied that the evidence submitted 
so justifies, the claim may then be trans- 
mitted to the National War Labor Board 
in Washington for consideration. 


cases 
show 
rates 
their 


Substandards of Living 

In the President’s Message of April 
27, 1942 and again in the Executive 
Order of October 3, 1942, the word 
“substandard” is used with reference to 
the need for eliminating substandards 


of living. The National War Labor 
Board has dealt with but a very few 
cases in which the substandard issue 


has been a factor. Therefore, the Board 
is not in a position at this time to enun- 
ciate a general policy to govern the ad- 
justment of wages to eliminate sub- 
standards of living. The Board will not 
undertake to measure substandards of 
living by any fixed wage rate. 

Such cases involving substandards of 
living as may arise will be considered 
by the Board on their individual merits 
until sufficient experience has accumu- 
lated to permit the statement of a more 
general policy. 
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4. Effective Prosecution of the War 

Under Executive Order 9250, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board may approve 
any increase of the wage rates prevail- 
ing on September 15, 1942 if such an 
increase is necessary “to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war.’”’ Every ad- 
justment in September 15, 1942 wage 
levels that the Board may make will 
be, in its judgment, for a more effective 
prosecution of the war. 

The National War Labor Board will 


not approve wage increases for the pur- 
pose of influencing or directing the flow 
of manpower. 

When in a particular case manage- 
ment and labor, in cooperation with the 
War Manpower Commission and other 
government agencies, have taken con- 
certed action to solve a manpower need, 
the Board will consider a request in 
that case to correct whatever inequali- 
ties or gross inequities may then need 
correction. 
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Auditing Afloat 


By Lewis Grvick, C.P.A. 


NE of the least known of the 

Navy’s many parts is the Supply 
Corps. It’s functions and duties are 
nevertheless paramount in this war, 
which has been named “a war of 
supply.” The duties of a Supply 
Officer, afloat or ashore, are multi- 
farious. The writer, in this essay, 
will attempt to describe one of them, 
namely auditing on a ship, as actual- 
ly performed by him. It should be 
understood that all of these practices 
do not necessarily apply on all ships 
because Commanding Officers may 
have different rules. 

Auditing is always the lot of 
officers of the Supply Corps, who 
always have some knowledge of ac- 
counting. They usually are assisted 
by one or more line officers, as mem- 
bers of an auditing board. 

There are two kinds of funds 
aboard ship, official and unofficial. 
Official funds are the property of 
the United States, and their custodi- 
ans are bonded. They are subject 
to audit both of the desk type in 
Washington, and by field represen- 
tatives of the Navy and the General 
Accounting Office. 

On board any ship having more 
than one officer of the Supply Corps, 
the junior is usually the Disbursing Of- 
ficer. He is the actual custodian of 
the cash. According to regulation, at 
least once each quarter, the senior, 
who is the Supply Officer, must 
audit the Disbursing Officer, and 
make a report thereon to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. The 
scope of the audit and form of re- 
port are set forth in detail in the 
Bureau’s Instructions. 

There is nothing particularly in- 
tricate about this audit. Any C.P.A., 
once he knew what activities were 
carried on aboard ship, and the duties 
of a Disbursing Officer, could (in 
fact, should) be able to set up a similar 
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program. Cash is counted; and 
vouchers, books, files, etc. audited 
by sample and test. Constructive 
criticism is expected, errors noted: 
and discrepancies, if any be found, 
reported to the Commanding Officer. 

It is the unofficial funds which. 
to this writer at least, present the 
most interest. Not because of any 
intricacies, for they are, or should 
be, simple, but because they are 
somewhat different from any en- 
countered in civil life. The nearest 
approach to them is found in churches, 
where the church’s own funds are 
“official” and the funds of the “Men’s 
Club,” the “Ladies Aid.” etc. are 
“unofficial.” 

It should be understood that Com- 
missioned and Warrant Officers subsist 
themselves, afloat as well as ashore. 
They are organized into “messes.” 
and each mess elects a Mess Treas- 
urer, who by regulation cannot be an 
officer responsible for official funds. 
Under existing law, officers receive 
70¢ per day for subsistence, which 
is credited to them on the payroll, 
but is not taxable income. 

This is another reason why Supply 
Officers are always named as audit- 
ors. The Treasurer administers the 
mess, collecting from the members 
thereof the necessary funds. These 
funds are “private,” the property of 
the mess, and may be spent in any 
manner the members see fit. Some 
messes invest in fancy fittings, pi- 
anos, etc. The funds may be spent 
without the competitive bidding re- 
quired for official funds. Much is 
spent ashore for table delicacies. But 
the greatest part (on long cruises 
such as the one the writer is now 
on, almost all) are used to purchase 
food from the Supply Officer who 
provides for the “general” or en- 
listed men’s mess. Inasmuch as the 
general mess food is purchased at 
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Auditing Afloat 


the lowest prices the government 
can obtain, and is of good quality. 
officially inspected, this is a real 
economy. 

It is a necessary custom, when a 
ship goes into commission, to collect 
from each member of the mess, a 
“share” so that an initial stock can 
be laid in and a bank account opened. 
Each month thereafter, when the 
audit is completed, the cost of the 
mess is prorated among the members 
and the shares brought back to “par.” 
I{ the mess is economically managed, 
the shares may be reduced by reduc- 
ing the monthly bills, i.e. a return of 
capital. If the mess is badly managed, 
monthly bills are increased: or the 
weight of the members decreased: 
or special “deficit” assessments made. 
Or the basic value of the “share” 
may be increased to provide for an 
extra long voyage or other contin- 
gency. 

When a member is absent on leave 
for ten days or over, he is charged 
for only one half his share of the cost 
for the time absent. When he is on 
detached duty or in hospital he is 
not charged at all, regardless of the 
length of time. When a new man 
joins the ship, he must immediately 
contribute, and when a man is de- 
tached he must be paid, the then cur- 
rent value of the mess share. 

All this calls for considerable book- 
keeping, and many Treasurer’s are 
better navigators and engineers than 
hookkeepers. They can work with 
case intricate mathematics, but sim- 
ple bookkeeping confuses them. Some, 
however, do fine bookkeeping. 

Furthermore, the mess gets credit 
against its provision bill with the 
Supply Officer for the “commuted 
rations” of the mess attendants. These 
men, formerly nearly all Filipinos and 
now nearly all negroes, are fed by 
the wardroom instead of by the gen- 
eral mess, hence the latter pays to 
the former the 55¢ per day allowed 
for them. There are also regulations 
for charges made to passenger off- 
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cers, especially when traveling with 
troops, as on this ship. 

All of this means that there is 
considerable bookkeeping and, un- 
less the Treasurer is one of the rare 
few who know how, plenty of de- 
tailed checking for the auditor. Cash 
must he counted, inventory of sup- 
plies taken, disbursements properly 
vouched, a cost statement and bal- 
ance sheet prepared; all before the 
tenth of the month. The statements, 
go to the Captain for his approval. 

If Treasurers are changed during 
a month, an audit must be made then 
also. 

On big men-of-war, the Warrant 
Officers have a separate mess, and 
on some of the older battle ships, 
the Ensigns are also segregated. But 
on this transport all Commissioned 
and Warrant Officers eat together, 
with the exception of the Captain 
and “Commodore” who have private 
messes, not subject to audit. 

Another fund is the “cigar” mess. 
This is the modern descendent of the 
old “wine” mess. Membership is 
voluntary.’ Shares are sold, and to- 
bacco, candy, etc. of a quality not 
usually carried in the ship’s store 
(canteen) purchased as desired, and 
sold to officers at a reasonable profit. 

Another fund is the welfare fund, 
administered by the Chaplain. The 
sources of this fund are chiefly un- 
claimed money which is found on 
deck, and such profits of the Ship’s 
Service as may be transferred by the 
Captain’s orders. Transactions in 
this fund are few and simple. All 
the Christmas trees and decorations 
were purchased from it. 

The audit of these last two funds 
is too simple to require detailing. 

The last and biggest fund is the 
Ship’s Service. On a really big ship, 
it may reach amazing proportions. 
The Ship’s Service is needed because 
of legal quirks which make it impos- 
sible to perform certain vital ser- 
vices with official funds. On this 
ship it consists of the barber, tailor, 
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and cobbler shops, and the laundry. 
Many ships also operate a small de- 
partment store which carries items 
in demand which the canteen may 
not carry, and a soda fountain. 

An officer, not of the Supply 
Corps, is put in charge of the Ship’s 
Service in addition to his regular 
duties. Most officers describe the 
job accurately as a “headache.” They 
receive no additional compensation 
for their work, although the enlisted 
men who operate the shops get paid 
a good wage, based on the profits 
made in their departments. 

Fleet regulations provide in much 
detail how the services shall be 
operated, and accounts kept. Prac- 
tice however varies infinitely, de- 
pending on the ship, its mission and 
personnel. Credit may be and usu- 
ally is, granted. The Ship’s Service 
officer usually sits at the pay table 
on pay day and collects from each 
man for the “chits” he has signed 
during the month for the haircuts, 
rubber heels, and washing he has 
had done. 

But there is a huge quantity of 
bookkeeping required nevertheless, 
and as most qualified bookkeepers 
are already in the Supply depart- 
ment, it is not easy to get a good 
one for the Ship’s Service. The re- 
sult is that the auditors have a real 
job, and no little annoyance at times. 

The envelope system, used by so 
many good clubs, is now being used 
on this ship and is far more satisfac- 
tory than book accounts. If any of 
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you readers do not know this system, 
consult the Society’s technical com- 
mittee on clubs and hotels. 

The auditing program, as in so 
many commercial engagements, is 
not dfficult to make up. Carrying it 
out is. The Supply Department 
duties are paramount. One cannot 
very well take an inventory punctu- 
ally at the close of business on the 
last day of the month when one is in 
“condition four” and some men are 
audibly wondering if it isn’t the last 
day of all for them. Cash, of course, 
must be counted, bank account, if 
any, reconciled (try to do that when 
you are miles away from the bank 
in your home port!), disbursements 
vouched, and accounts receivable 
copiously tested, if not checked in 
full. 

The officer in charge is supposed 
to furnish an operating statement 
and balance sheet; the auditor to 
audit them, and make appropriate 
comments. In actual practice, the 
auditor may have to make them be- 
cause the officer in charge can’t do 
it. Which reminds the writer of the 
question mooted in the professional 
journals and at conventions “Whose 
Balance Sheet Is It?” 

So you can see that a C.P.A. on a 
Navy Ship does not get entirely di- 
vorced from his civilian vocation. 
He can keep his hand in on auditing 
anyhow, and this one is truly thank- 
ful he does not have to mess with 
the latest Revenue Act for corporate 
clients. 
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Successful Candidates at New York State 
C.P.A. Examinations, October 1942 


The names of all persons who passed the October, 1942 examinations 
given by New York State to those who would become certified public 
accountants have been received by the Society from the State Education 


Department. 


These successful candidates are now eligible for a certificate as a C.P.A. 
provided they have submitted satisfactory evidence to the Education 
Department of the State of good moral character and evidence of academic 
and professional qualifications for the public practice of accountancy. 


The list is as follows: 


Allen, William B. C. 
Amari, Francis X. 
Bahring, Verne L. 
Baron, Bernard E. 
Baron, Irving 
Bauer, Sidney F. 
Beck, Robert P. 


Beckerman, Stanley H. 


Beemer, Charles L. 
Berg, Hyman R. 
Berger, Meyer 
Bienstock, Harry 
Blank, Moses A. 
Blaustein, Max M. 
Bollinger, Vincent W. 
Bonnett, Franklyn R. 
Bonthron, William R. 
Breskin, Murry 
Brown, Felix H. 
Bruskin, Bendid 
Bukberg, Alvin A. 


Campbell, Douglas W. 


Canter, Joshua 
Cohen, Daniel 
Cohen, David 
Cooke, Edward J. 
Crystal, B. Stanley 
Cutler, Eben C. 
Davidson, Harold N. 
Davies, Melvin A. 
Defliese, Philip L. 
Deitchman, Harold 
de Naray, Ivan L. 


Denby, Vernon L. 
Deutscher, Harvey M. 
Diamond, Paul 
Dranofsky, Harold B. 
Druse, Harold A. 
Eckman, Lawrence 
Ellison, Joseph D. 
Evans, Robert G. 
Falk, Arthur 
Federman, Charles 
Fein, Harold 
Feldman, Louis G. 
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117-14 Union Turnpike, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 

8620—57th Street, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

89-54—199th Street, Hollis, L. I., N. Y. 

432 Amboy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2706 Valentine Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Eden, New York 

102 Central Avenue, Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

23 W. 76th Street, New York, N. Y. 

1215 Palisade Avenue, Union City, N. J. 

221 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

40 Monroe Street, New York, N. Y. 

147 Essex Street, New York, N. Y. 

180 Second Street, New York, N. Y. 

725 W. 184th Street, New York, N. Y. 

91-46—113th Street, Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y. 

5923—17th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

56 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

1525—52nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

411 W. 114th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2 Ellwood Street, New York, N. Y. 

1572 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

72 Poplar Street, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

847 Kelly Street, Bronx, N. Y. 

1460 Parkchester Road, Bronx, N. Y. 

1443—58th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

270 Grant Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1301 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

417 E. 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

1768 E. 10th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9309 Baldwin Avenue, Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. 

78-38—79th Street, Glendale, L. I. N. Y. 

974—45th Street, Brooklyn, N. 

c/o Horwath & Horwath, 551—Sth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

77 Sherman Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

4251 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1655—82nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

236 Ellery Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

4112 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1840 Phelan Place, Bronx, N. Y. 

210 Kenwich Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 

324 E. 4th Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

1656 E. 19th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

126 Lonsdale Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1634 E. 24th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ferris, Harry R. 


Finlayson, James 
Fischer, Herman 
Fisher, Harold D. 
Focht, Joseph L. 
Forman, George 
Fraioli, Dominic P. 
Franck, Irwin M. 
Franklin, Hyman 
Freedman, Sheldon S. 
Freeman, Jack A. 
Friedman, Louis 
Galligan, Richard R. 


Geisenhainer, Walter G. 


George, H. Lewis, Jr. 
George, Ralph F. 
Gillespie, Thomas V. 
Ginsberg, Albert 
Glaser, Kenneth D. 
Gold, Ira J. 
Goldberg, Hyman 
Goldstein, Irving H. 
Gordon, Isidore 
Gordon, Samuel 
Graham, Lewis J. 
Granick, Theodore 
Greenberger, Edwin S. 
sear meen Irving 
Gruber, Stanford 
Groob, Philip 
Hagan, Lawrence F. 
Hanna, William D. 
Haravay, Charles 
Hawa, Albert 
Healey, John F., Jr. 
Hearne, Raymond E. 
Heller, Martin 
Hiltzik, Harold 
Hirschfeld, Herbert H. 
Hirshberg, Arthur 
Hrubec, Anthony A. 
Huberman, Sol 
Hunter, Robert B. 
Hyman, Moses J. 
Hyman, Philip H. 
Jankowitz, Sidney 
Johnson, Marvin L. 
Judkowitz, Milton 
Kahn, Max R. 
Kaplan, Philip 
Kasha, Alfred R. 
Kaster, Benjamin C. 
Katz, Max 
Katz, Nathan 
Kay, Irving 
Kaye, Gerald 
Keiner, Emanuel L. 
Kimmel, Murray M. 
Kocan, Peter 
Kogan, Louis 
Korman, Irving B. 
Kraines, Sydney 
Krotki, Carl 
Kupersmith, Leo 
Lachman, Gerson H. 
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c/o cag aca ig Paper Co., 220 E. 
New York, N. 

19 Colonial ‘heady Stamford, 

340 Chester Street, Brooklyn, 

1752 E. 9th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

98 Highland Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

9 Cottage Place, White Plains, N. Y. 

1575 Unionport Road, New York, N. Y. 

300 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

310 E. 56th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1917 Hennessy Place, New York, N. Y 

15 Homestead Park, Newark, N. J. 

1651 Metropolitan Avenue, Apt. 7c, 

2023 Colonial Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

8610 Hudson Blvd., North Bergen, Ne J 

85 Grove Avenue, Albany, Ns Y. ° 

1725 Purdy Street, Parkchester, 

1307 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

282 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 

425 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

824 E. 12th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

536 Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1335—50th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1118 Boynton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

4141—46th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

151 Norfolk Street, New York, N. 

53 E. 97th Street, New York, N. Y. 

304 Ocean View Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

621 W. 179th Street, New York, N. Y. 

10 Monroe Street, New York, N. Y. 

1400 Mathews Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 

63-33 83rd Place, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

150 E. 93rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5110—7th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1739 Parkview Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

11 Hillside Place, Rye, N. Y. 

570 Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1261—49th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

100 Palmer Street, Passaic, N. J. 

505 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

542 E. 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

285 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

214 W. Matson Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1711 Morris Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

111 E. 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2023—70th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1501 Metropolitan Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

323 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

119 E. 54th Street, B rooklyn, MAY. 

51 W. Mosholu Parkway, New York, N. Y. 

74 Sussex Street, Hackensack, N. J. 

358 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

91-16—34th Avenue, Jackson ee Ns 

2063 Mapes Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

20 W. 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 

172 E. 4th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2055 Anthony Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

40 D Monroe Street, New York, N. Y. 

511 W. 130th Street, New York, N. Y. 

650 E. 95th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2718 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2073—76th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

153 Morton Place, Bronx, N. Y. 

798 New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

974 Aldus Street, New York, N. Y. 


Connecticut 
Noy. 


Bronx, N.Y. 


New York, N. 


42nd Street, 


¥:. 
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Successful Candidates at New York State C.P.A. Examinations, October, 1942 


Lassen, Rowland W. 511 W. 232nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Leone, Ernest J. 165 Sherman Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Levine, David 2242—79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Levine, Irving 11 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Abbott 679 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis, Harry 2069 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Loewinger, Louis 165 Woodruff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lowenthal, Ralph E. 704 E. 48th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lynn, Irving R. 1806 Vyse Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Mael, Simon 695 E. 139th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mahoney, William J. 34 E. 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Malkary, Henry J. 10 South Drive, Great Neck Estates, L. I, N. Y. 
Mallon, Edward J. 616 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manning, John J. 1675 Metropolitan Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Marcus, Joseph E. 500 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Matkowsky, Emanuel 260 Laurelton Blvd., Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. 
Maurer, Herbert 260 South Second Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Michaelson, William 1533—52nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mitler, Harold I. 150 Crown Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Morison, Gordon 2427—2nd Street, Coytesville, N. J. 
Neinstein, Robert 1640A E. 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nelowitz, Jack D. 215 W. 98th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Okun, Meyer 763 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parness, Irving J. 2021—63rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pearl, Arnold 1599 W. 10th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Penner, Marvin c/o Cantor, 625 W. 152nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plancher, Murray 141-02—78th Road, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Pleim, Theodore R. 52-37—66th Street, Maspeth, L. I, N. Y. 
Pobereskin, Albert 1842—55th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pollack, Israel 40 Monroe Street, New York, N. Y. 

Posner, Sol 292 Fair Oaks Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Price, Morris 512 Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Raiskin, Max 162 Pulaski Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raul, Benjamin 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Reiner, Paul 166 E. 96th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Rubin, Eugene 178 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robbins, Julius A. 865—46th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Roggenkamp, John F. 2115 Colonial Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Rosenberg, Max 85 McClellan Street, Bronx, N. Y. 
Rosenberg, Sidney 910 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 
Rosin, Carlton H. 855 E. 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rothenberg, Herbert M. 712 E. 27th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rugg, Harold 34 Avenue D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Saitz, Samuel 4100—43rd Avenue, Sunnyside, L. I., N. Y. 
Salzman, Benjamin W. 245 E. Gunhill Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 

Samuels, William M. 1466 Townsend Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sarner, Morris P. 104 Morton Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Savatsky, Morris 2251—81st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Savin, Harry 549 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Scharffenberger, George T. 549 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Schattner, Theodore 233 So. 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scher, Samuel 35 Dwight Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schermerhorn, Robert P. 41 Tacomb Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schiller, David 1212 Seneca Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Schlesinger, Alexander J. 7540 Austin Street, Forest Hills, L. I.. N. Y. 
Schwalb, Walter W. 893 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seibert, Arthur H. 174 Ribbon Street, Franklin Sq., L. L., N. Y. 
Selevan, Irwin 196 Bay 28th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Selvage, John Coe 466 Highland Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

Sepin, Lee Francis 97 No. Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 
Shechtman, Irving 3056 Brighton 7th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sheldon, Fred M. 41 Bennett Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sheppard, Harold J. 4750—41st Street, Sunnyside, L. I., N. Y. 
Shumaker, Hugh J. 4827 Balfour Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Siegel, Miles 189 E. 18th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Siegel, Sydney 79-30—69th Rd., Middle Village, L. I. N. Y. 
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Silver, Meyer 
Smith, Wilbur A. 
Sokodich, Joseph S. 
Solof, Robert H. 
Solomon, Samuel 
Spandorf, Leo 
Standard, James A. 
Sroloff, Saul I. 
Stein, Benjamin 
Stern, David K. 
Suttenberg, Lawrence L. 
Swenson, Torsten G. 
Tabak, Morton 
Tatu, Albert J. 
Taylor, Samuel S. 
Tischler, Abraham L. 
Todd, John J., Jr. 
Trager, Morris 
Treitler, Charles B. 
Trestyn, Phillip 
Trueson, John V. 
Twersky, Nathan 


Van der Heide, Clarence M. 


Waltzer, Bernard 
Wank, George 
Weinstock, Solomon D. 
Weiser, Nathan 
Weiskopf, Melvin I. 
Wilson, Lawrence A. 
Winquist, Douglas 
Wolitzer, Philip 
Zachary, Joseph R. 
Zane, Philip 

Zaslow, Sol 


Zimmerman, Robert W., Jr. 


Zucker, Arthur 
Zuckerman, Arthur 
Zuckerman, Morris 
Zweikoft, Morris 


727 Howard Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Woodland Place, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

23-87—24th Street, Astoria, L. I., 

567 Fort W. ashington Avenue, New York, Neo. 
3449 Corsa Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

1556 W. 10th Street, 3rookly nN. Y. 


73-12—35th Avenue, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


158 Christopher Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

152 E.:171st Street, Bronx, N. Y. 

376 E. 98th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1599 W. 10th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

47-40—158th Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

358 E. 8th Street, New York, N. Y. 

45 Park Street, Brockport, N. Y. 

2956 W. 23rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1724 W. 3rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

147-31 Madison Avenue, Flushing, | Gankig Dts. 

270 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

1225 White Plains Road, Bronx, N ae 

208 E. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2049 Homecrest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9 Attorney Street, New York, N. Y. 

835 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2041 Burr Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

1707 Boston Road, Bronx, N. Y. 

1212 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

912 E. 12th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

109 Circular Street, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

7314—21st Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

156—87th Street, Brooklyn, Ni Y, 

18 Meserole Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

1439 East Avenue, New York, “ y 
1800—47th Street, Brooklyn, N. 

920 Tiffany Street, 72 York, ‘: Y. 

Eaton Lane, Babylon, L. L., N. 

103-35—120th Street, Richmond ‘au, N.. Y. 

402 Jerome Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1964 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 
2205 Davidson Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Authors of Articles In This Issue 





Arruur H, Rosenkamprr, C.P.A., author of “Observations on the Reasons 
for Successes and the Causes of Failures in the New York State Certi- 
fied Public Accountant Examinations” is now serving as a director of 
The New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants. He has 
been a member of the Society since 1922 and the American Institute of 
Accountants since 1924. He has also served as Chairman and member 
of various committees of the Society. He is Professor of Accounting, 
and Chairman of the Department of Accounting Instruction at New 
York University. 


Lucien W. Suaw, author of “Procedure to Be Followed under Salary and 
Wage Stabilization” is assistant to the comptroller of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. 


GERHARD A. GESELL, author of “Some Aspects of Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tration of Interest to Accountants,” is a member oi the firm of Coving- 
ton, Burling, Rublee, Acheson and Shorb, Washington, D. C., which 
for many years has been counsel for the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Before joining that firm, Mr. Gesell was with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as Special Counsel and later as Technical 
Assistant to the Chairman. 


Lewis Guiuick, C.P.A., author of “Auditing Afloat” has been a member of 
the Society since 1924. He has also served as Chairman and member 
of various committees of the Society. He is at present Lieutenant- 
Commander of the Supply Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


The Board of Directors of the Society has authorized the 


Committee on Publications to conduct a prize essay contest, the 
essays to be on a subject of interest to the accounting profession 
and suitable for publication in THE New York CerTIFIED PUBLIC 
AccouNTANT. Prizes in the amount of $150 for first prize, $100 
for second prize, and $50 for third prize are offered. 


The general rules of the contest are as follows: 


All manuscripts shall be typed in duplicate on 8Y%x11 
stationery, double or triple space typing, and should not be more 


than 5000 words. 
* 





The name of the individual submitting the paper shall not 
appear on same, nor should there be any other means of identifying 
the manuscripts, which should be accompanied by a covering letter 
giving the contestant’s name and address and firm connection. 


* 


When submitted to the judges, each manuscript will be given 
a key number of identification. 


* 


Manuscripts should be forwarded to The Managing Editor 
of the New York Certified Public Accountant, 15 East 41st Street, 
New York City, on or before June 1, 1943. Awards will be 
announced as soon thereafter as possible. 


* 


All papers submitted shall become the property of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants and shall be 
available fot publication in the New York Certified Public 
Accountant. The decision of the judges shall be final as to what 
papers may be entitled to prizes. 
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_,and operators. Ask the McBee representat 











Add the ultimate in accuracy to the virtues 
of Keysort, world’s fastest card sorting system. 
Keysort provides positive, instantaneous proof 
of the accuracy M sorting, and the tetals of 
every tabulation must balance with: estab- 
lished controls. is 


Keysort handles a million cards a day 
easily as a thousand, with your regular « 







M‘BEE KEYSORT 





THE M€BEE COMPANY 


General Offices: Athens, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mertens on tre 


LAW OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAXATION 


By JACOB MERTENS, Jr. 











of the firm of Davies, Auerbach, Cornell & Hardy 
One Wall Street, New York City 


12 VOLUMES PRICE $120.00 


A complete restatement of the entire field of federal income taxation 


—directing you instantly to the applicable provisions of the 
law and the interpretations and constructions which have 
been placed upon them both administratively and judicially. 


—presenting the quickest way of finding the law, and the only 
way of finding all the law weighed personally by an expert 
in this field as to relevancy and importance. 


—giving you that peace of mind that no other means of re- 
search will give—the certainty that you have not overlooked 
other decisions in point. 


It will be kept constantly to date by a monthly service, cumulated 
quarterly and pocket parts issued annually. 


Terms: 6% discount for cash or $10.00 cash and $10.00 per month. 
Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
401 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FINANCE CAPITAL 


for business expansion 
available to your clients 
from private investors: 
® 

Warehouse Loans, Trust Receipt 
Privileges, Foreign and Domestic 
Bank Letters of Credit; Guarantee of 
Purchases from Domestic or Foreign 
Suppliers; Financing of Orders, Ac- 
counts, or Notes Receivable, and 
other business transactions; Discount 
or Outright Purchase (non-recourse) 
of Documentary Export Drafts. 


8 
Enquire at 


Underwriters Discount Co. 


60 Broad Street New York, N.Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-8832 








Subscription 








New York CERTIFIED 
Pusuiic ACCOUNTANT 
MontTHLY BULLETIN 


Three Dollars Annually 


Office of the 


New York STATE SOCIETY 
OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


15 East 41st Street 
New York City 











THE NEW YORK CERTIFIED 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


‘Binding 


When the magazines constituting the volume are supplied by the 
subscriber the binding charge is $2. Each bound volume includes 


twelve issues. 
* * * 


Bound in brown fabric with title, dates and volume number 
stamped in gold. 


Missing numbers will be supplied, if obtainable, at 25 cents each. 


* x * 


Binding orders and the magazines to be bound should be mailed 
or delivered to 


THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


15 East 41st Street - - New York, N. Y. 
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